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THE KEY FOUND. 


ROOKSTONE. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE HEIR OF ROOKSTONE. 


Tux trembling suspense was over. Mary was the 
mother of a healthy little son and heir to Rookstone, 
and as Mrs. Wolferston bent over and kissed her, the 
look in her daughter’s eyes told her that this new 
little life would bind theirs for the future more 
closely together. 

Mrs. Wolferston had reached Rookstone nearly as 
Sogn as the doctor had, but Kitty Robbins had been 
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invaluable. She had found Mary insensible, and 
having satisfied herself that the wound in her arm 
was a mere graze, only serious on account of the 
shock that had accompanied it, she stood quietly be- 
side her till more efficient help arrived, planning how 
best her young lady might be conveyed to the house. 
Fortunately, Frangois, the French butler, was 
equally ready-witted, and Mary was soon in her own 
bedroom, from which Kitty Robbins peremptorily ex- 
pelled all assistants except one of the few English 
maids who had been retained in the household. 
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But as soon as Mary and her baby could be left 
for an instant the old woman drew Mrs. Wolferston 
away from the bedside. 

‘May I be forgiven, Madam Wolferston, but if 
’ee had not ha? comed when ’ee did I wur just that 
frighted, as I thought I wur dyin’. Her”—a jerk 
of her thumb towards the bed showed the subject of 
her words—‘“ niver spoke a word toI ; her looked at I 
hard like, and then her shut she’s eyes, and says, ‘It 
is Kitty’s curse; oh, mother, if you were to pray for 
me!’ I turned that cold, madam, as a stone, and 
shaked like as if the palsy had tooked I; to think 
of the poor lamb takin’ my words to heart; do ’ee 
think thay have done she harm?” 

‘‘T trust not,” said Mrs. Wolferston, gravely ; 
‘‘but I hope this may make you cautious for the 
future, Kitty, not to take up such strong dislikes, and 
to be more careful in what you say of others.” 

‘‘Dwoant ’ee tempt I to make a promise I shall 
likely break, Madam Wolferston. There beant no 
mortal use in trying to speak up for them as ’ee 
dwoant think no good on; it be like papering a 
mildewed wall, it ’ud break out spite o’ all I could 
do to keep it in.” 

‘Well, you need not promise, but I think you 
might try, Kitty, and I hope you will.” 

Kitty shook her head doubtfully, and returned to 
her duties. 

Mrs. Wolferston spent the night in her daughter’s 
room. She felt very anxious, for Richard’s absence 
put a double responsibility on her. She had sent off 
a telegram for him on her arrival, and another to 
announce the birth of his child, but Frangois seemed 
doubtful about the possibility of his master’s speedy 
return. Mr. Wolferston had said that he was not 
going direct to Lord Seton’s. 

Next morning the doctor pronounced his patient 
to be doing as well as possible, but he said she must 
be kept very quiet, and seemed to think Mr. Wolfer- 
ston’s absence was not to be regretted. 

The days and nights passed uneventfully. The 
baby was a small; delicate creature, but pretty, never- 
theless. Kitty said she wished it weal not bide so 
still and quiet, but it was a comfort to see it alive 
and likely to live. On the afternoon of the third 
day, when the doctor had seen his patient, he asked 
Mrs. Wolferston to come down-stairs with him into 
the saloon. ‘You must excuse me, my dear old 
friend,” he said, kindly; ‘but there is no need for 
you to shut yourself up in Mrs. Richard’s rooms. 
She is doing famously, and if you don’t take a little 
air and exercise I shall have another patient to look 
after. What will Mr. Wolferston say if he comes 
back and finds you ill?” 

She smiled and said she was only a little tired, 
but the doctor would not go away till she had pro- 
mised not to return to Mary’s room till evening. 

‘*You may feel perfectly easy,” he said; ‘I 
settled it all with Mrs. Robbins while you were 
admiring your grandson in his cradle. Good-day. 
If I don’t find you less pale and heavy-eyed to- 
morrow I shall order you back to Brompton. Mrs. 
Richard will do capitally now.” : 

Perhaps there is no time when we feel so listless 
and at a loss what to do with ourselves as when we 
haye been anxiously engaged in the incessant duties 
of a sick room. Till now, Mrs. Wolferston had 
scarcely left Mary’s bedside. She had not quitted 
the rooms either night or day, and want of fresh air 
as well as fatigue and anxiety had told severely on 





her delicate frame. ‘Tired as she was, she yet felt 
too restless to sit still. She walked from one end of 
the saloon to the other, looking about her eagerly. 
She wanted something to do, to think of. There 
was not even old Kitty to sympathise with. The 
clock on the mantel-piece had stopped. It was a 
curious old-fashioned timepiece of the date of Louis 
Treize, and Richard Wolferston never allowed any 
one to wind it but himself. Strangely enough the 
hands pointed to the exact time of baby’s birth. 

‘‘ How very remarkable,” thought Mrs. Wolferston. 
She bent down to examine the clock more closely. 
It was quaint and unique-looking, but certainly not 
an ornament to the handsome alabaster shelf— 
almost covered with figures and grotesque carvings 
collected in their travels, still lying in a sort of 
artistic disorder. Among these lay a key. She 
scarcely knew why—it was so contrary to her usual 
habit to examine that which belonged to others—but 
Mrs. Wolferston had taken up the key and read the 
label attached to it, before she remembered what she 
was doing—‘‘ Study-door key.” 

Her resolution flashed back on her remembrance. 
Up-stairs Mary and the baby had completely ab- 
sorbed every thought. She had not once recollected 
her promised visit to her husband’s room. All her 
listlessness and fatigue had gone now in an instant. 
She fitted the key into the lock of the door that 
divided the two rooms and turned the handle. 
Then, unwilling that other eyes should pry into 
this retreat, now so dear and sacred to her, she went 
back to the double doors of the saloon, and closed 
them. 

The afternoon ee away in the quick fading 
of September daylight, the golden light of sunset 
quivered over the beech-trees, with the gleam of a 
pheasant’s wing ; here and there a leaf, sooner tired 
of life than his fellows, had withered to a rich red- 
brown, and in the intense warmth of that good-night 
of the day-king glowed a burning scarlet, making all 
else pale and tame by comparison. 

But the ‘man coming rapidly across the open 
sward between the terrace and the first belt of trees 
had no eye to note the burning leaves, or the 
rose-coloured clouds reflected in the lake, where the 
trees breaking away revealed the full glories of the 
sunset. A great moth whirred into his face, almost 
blinding him, but he did not even raise his hand to 
dash it from him. 

Richard Wolferston was insensible to all outward 
things. He had received thetelegrams together at four 
o’clock that morning, a change in Lord Seton’s plans 
having taken him far away from the place to which 
they had been addressed, and he had not stayed to eat 
or drink, but had hastened southward with all the 
speed he could. When he reached the station, his 
impatience had not let him wait while a horse or 
vehicle was being found for him; he had hurried 
breathlessly away, and striking across the fields had 
reached the park gates by Kitty’s lodge with wonder- 
ful rapidity. 

Meantime, up-stairs in the sick room, Mary was 
growing weary of her mother’s absence; she felt so 
much better and stronger, she was sure she might 
have talked to her this evening. 

She asked Kitty to go and find Mrs, Wolferston, 
but the old woman refused to do this, although she 
wondered at ‘‘the madam’s” absence. So Mary lay 
counting the roses in the border of the paper, and 
wondering at her mother’s neglect. 
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There was a sound of footsteps in the dressing- 
room at last, and Kitty hurried in. But instead of 
Mrs. Wolferston, there stood the new squire, pale as 
death, through his bronzed complexion, for all the 
world, as Kitty told her son afterwards, like a white 
nigger. 

“ Kitty,” he said—he had never called the old 
woman by her name before, but now it seemed to come 
naturally—“ will you tell Mrs. Wolferston i am here? 
She must not be startled, you know.” 

‘‘Teachin’ I,” growled Kitty to herself; ‘but it 
be like all new-comers ; thay all tries thay’s own ways 
at first goin’ off, but thay be glad enough to take 
advice afore they be done.”—‘‘ Ee’d best find the 
madam herself,” she said; ‘‘ maybe her can let Muss 
Mary know as ’ee be here.” 

‘What do you mean by madam ?” he said, roughly; 
‘‘go and tell my wife as gently as you can that I am 
here, and ask her if I may see her.” 

“Tl do yer biddin’,” the old woman said, sulkily ; 
‘but t? old madam ’ud ha’ done it better and more 
quiet-like. Doant ’ee go for to cast blame on I if her 
be a bit frighted wi’ ’t.” 

He only pointed impatiently to the door of com- 
munication between the two rooms, and Kitty felt 
herself obliged to obey him. 

Richard Wolferston had travelled so rapidly that 
he had scarcely realised all that had been happening 
at Rookstone, and as he looked round the dressing- 
room, metamorphosed for the time being into a 
nursery, a dreary feeling of change and discomfort 
crept over him. Instead of his darling’s bright 
welcome, he should find her a weak helpless invalid, 
likely to continue ill, perhaps, for several days longer. 
A little bleating sound caught his ear, and he became 
aware that what he had looked at as a basket mounted 
on two chairs was the cradle of the heir of Rook- 
stone. There had been too much of suddenness and 
anxiety at its unexpected arrival to think about the 
rich lace and pink silk hangings which had been 
ordered for its bed. 

To most men the sight of their first-born would 
have left no room for smaller feelings, but Richard’s 
fastidious eyes saw nothing but a little crimson face 
between the folds of a blanket, and he drew back 
in disgust. 

‘‘ Well, to be sure!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ can that be 
Mary’s child? and I suppose all my comfort will be 
sacrificed to this hideous little plaything.” 

It may seem absurd, but it is a truth notwithstand- 
ing, that he obeyed Kitty’s summons, and entered 
his wife’s room with a strong feeling of jealousy 
already raised against the unconscious baby who in 
his eyes had worked so disastrous a transformation 
in his house. 


CHAPTER XXV,—LOST. 


Many’s loving reception dispelled some of his gloom, 
but although he tried to seem contented and cheerful 
as long as her eyes were on him, his conversation with 
her had given him fresh causes for discontent. His 
mother-in-law at Rookstone, and Kitty Robbins, of 
all people in the world, installed, for the time being, 
as the manager of his child! ‘‘ Not a very finished 
kind of nurse for the heir of Rookstone,” he said to 
himself, as he went down-stairs in search of Mrs. 
Wolferston. 

‘“‘ Heir of Rookstone’’—the words had a pleasant 
sound, a sure, genuine ring; it almost seemed to 





Richard then, as he came slowly down the great 
dimly -lighted staircase—for the tall old stained- 
glass window was too full of armorial bearings to 
admit much sunshine—that the ground felt firmer 
beneath his feet. 

The rightful branch of the family was grafted 
in again on the parent-stock, the stain was removed 
from his father’s name, and it was his doing, for if he 
had not gained the goodwill of his cousin Christopher, 
matters might have turned out differently. 

As he reached the hall he met the doctor. The 
little man congratulated him, but not with the 
heartiness he had shown towards his old friend’s 
widow. Something in the new master of Rookstone 
kept most men at arm’s length whom he did not 
strive specially to fascinate. 

** We have had it all our own way, you see, squire.” 
He rubbed his hands with rather a mischievous look. 
‘‘T expect if you had been at home you would have 
sent for some London big-wig or other, and a fine 
stuck-up lady nurse, who would have wanted half-a- 
dozen servants to wait on her.” 

But Richard Wolferston had no fault to find: he 
shook hands cordially with Mr. Bannock. ‘ As long 
as that ugly old woman does not cast an evil eye over 
the child,” he said, laughing, ‘‘I suppose she is as 
good a nurse as my wife could have about her,” 

‘Yes, yes,” said the doctor; ‘‘she does well 
enough, because she does what one tells her; but as 
long as Mrs. Richard has her mother, she is all right, 
squire. She has not left her for a moment, till I in- 
sisted on it, and I just called in again now as I came 
back from my afternoon round to tell her not to sit 
up to-night ; it’s a perfect nonsensical throwing away 
of vital power,” said the lively doctor, pulling up 
his shirt collar. ‘‘ Perhaps you can tell me where I 
shall find Mrs. Wolferston, senior; the servants don’t 
seem to have seen her since I left, and that must be 
some hours ago.” 

Richard rang and inquired. No, Mrs. Wolferston 
had not been seen or heard of since she went into 
the saloon with the doctor. Mary had complained 
to her husband of her mother’s absence, so there was 
no use in looking for her up-stairs ; the French maid 
had already been up twice to seek Mrs, Wolferston 
in her own rooms. 

‘* Don’t you think she may be in the park?” said 
Richard. 

The doctor thought this probable, but he had not 
time to continue the search, and Richard promised 
to deliver the message he left for his mother-in-law. 

A new tie had sprung up between them, and as he 
walked slowly towards the lake it seemed to Richard 
that his feelings were less bitter towards his cousin’s 
widow. He had always heard that grandmothers 
became completely foolish in their devotion to their 
daughter’s children. It might be well if this were 
realised in the case of Mary’s mother, she would have 
no thoughts to spare for interference in the house- 
hold ; and if she were allowed undisputed sway in the 
nursery, he should have Mary all to himself again, 
fur surely she would be willing to give the child up 
to her mother’s care. What could she herself know 
about its management? He even thought it might 
be well next spring when he took his wife to London 
to ask Mrs. Wolferston to watch over her grapd- 
child during their absence, for he determined that 
nothing should ever induce him to move about en- 
cumhered with nurses and children. 

‘People call them blessings,” he said; “they 
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might be if they came ready grown, but it seems to 
me for the next ten years or so there will be a per- 
petual hue and cry after the health of this precious 
morsel of humanity.” 

He grumbled thus to himself, but his pride of 
fatherhood grew stronger every moment, and already 
he was looking forward to the time when this son 
should be a candidate for honours which his own 
father’s disgrace had debarred him from striving 
after. ; 

‘‘ We have been commoners long enough,” he 
said ; ‘‘ why should not my son win himself the right 
to bear atitle? Blood is all very well, but in these 
days, like most old-fashioned things, it is out of date, 
and must have the advertisement which popularity 
or a well-sounding title will give, to show people 
what it is worth.” 

He had become so wrapped in these speculations 
that he had almost forgotten the subject of his quest. 
By the time he had gone round to the point where 
a small rustic bridge spanned the lake, he had 
convinced himself that Mrs. Wolferston was not 
likely to remain so late in the park. The light had 
become dim and uncertain. It was more probable 
that she had returned to the house by a different path 
to that which he had taken when he began his search. 

As he reached the foot of the terrace steps he met 
one of the under-gardeners, a cousin of Jem Robbins’s, 
who had been born and reared on the estate. 

‘‘Have you seen Mrs. Wolferston?’’ He spoke 
in the cold haughty voice in which he addressed all 
the old dependents at Rookstone. They treated him 
with outward respect, but he had a vague conscious- 
ness that they regarded him as a usurper, and would 
gladly have seen little Christy in his place. 

‘< Yes, squoire, I ha’ seen she.” 

‘‘ Where, in the park ?” 

‘In there ’’—he pointed to the saloon—“ she wur 
there when I came to work afore ; I saw she through 
the window.” 

Richard felt irritated. No one could tell him any- 
thing but this—Mrs. Wolferston had been last seen 
in the saloon. 

‘Were you here at work all the afternoon ?” 

‘* Yes, squoire, and I’d finished, as I thowt, but 
Muster Sprague when him heered as ’ee wur a comed 
back puts I on again to sweep the gravel off the steps.” 

‘Well, you can go now,” said his master. ‘‘ Then 
all the time you were at work here you did not see 
Mrs. Wolferston come down the steps or out on the 
terrace even ?”’ 

‘‘ Hur have never comed out; I believe she be in 
yonder still.” 

This time Richard looked at him more attentively. 
He pointed in at the saloon window as before, but 
towards the little door of the study. 

The squire turned deadly white. It was not light 
enough for the gardener to notice his paleness, but 
he did remark a strange change in the tone of his 
master’s voice. ‘In where? can’t you speak plain, 
man?” he said, hoarsely. ‘‘ Here, come in, and 
show me where it is you mean.” 

He held open the glass door which led off the 
terrace into the saloon, and the man followed him. 
The squire’s manner had ‘ put him out,” he told his 
cousin Jem afterwards, and he was determined to 
avoid further bullying. He walked straight up to the 
study door, and touched the handle. ‘I see her go 
in there,” he said. 


The key was in the lock, but Richard Wolferston 


stood looking at it asif he had been smitten with 
paralysis. 

The rough countryman, considering his errand 
fulfilled, pulled his hair and left him. He thought 
his master a rare sulky fellow for not so much as 
saying, ‘‘ Thank ’ee;”’ but Richard did not know that 
he was left alone; he only saw the labelled key 
hanging in the door of his cousin’s study. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—MONSIEUR FRANCOIS LEROUX. 


Mrs. Wotrerston’s maid Thompson had beer 
spending the afternoon with her old acquaintances 
in the village, and she and Mrs. Slocombe, the mis- 
tress of the one shop of Rookstone, had waxed so 
very chatty over their tea that time had passed by 
unheeded. However, there was no evening dressing 
to go home for, and her lady had desired her not to 
hurry, so Mrs. Thompson did not feel very guilty, 
although it had grown quite dark by the time she 
reached the park gates. She saw some one coming 
up the avenue, and she soon made out that it was. 
Monsieur Frangois Leroux, the French butler. 

Monsieur Leroux had seen a good deal of life in 
various ways. He had been a soldier, an actor, a 
hairdresser, and finally had attained the rank of 
major-domo to the squire of Rookstone. He said 
that in all his adventures he had always fallen on 
his legs, and this good-fortune he owed probably as 
much to his imperturbable good-temper and ready 
courtesy as to the singular ingenuity on which he 
prided himself. 

He understood women perfectly. Even Kitty 
Robbins pronounced him a decent enough fellow for 
a ‘“‘furrineer.” Monsieur Leroux, among his other 
accomplishments, wrote poetry, and he had asserted in 
verse that all young women were angels, and that 
they were only allowed to grow old that mortals 
might be reminded that this was earth and not 
heaven. The severest reproach he felt he could 
inflict on a wqman was to tell her she was old, loss 
of beauty being the greatest affliction that, in his 
opinion, human nature could suffer. 

‘‘Ah, Madame Thompson,” he exclaimed, “we 
have been so dull without you. The house has been 
of a sadness to make me die. It is too—what you 
call this word I know not, or at the least I cannot 
utter it in your English, so I must tell to you, 
madame, in French, that you are barbare to desert us 
for so many hours. You and your charming mis- 
tress, you come to Rookstone—well, we are so ’appy, 
we joy in your presence, and then—pouf! you go 
back to your London, and we are left tristes d mourir.”” 

Mrs. Thompson bridled. She was a plump, blue- 
eyed, comely damsel of thirty-five—a spinster calling 
herself Mrs. for the sake of dignity, for dignity was 
her weak point. She admired Monsieur Leroux’s 
handsome black eyes and whiskers, but she treated 
him with the cold reserve she considered women. 
should maintain towards men. She thought that 
Miss Mary had allowed herself to be won far too 
easily. Mr. Richard ought to have been kept in 
suspense much longer, and as Mrs. Thompson con- 
sidered Monsieur Leroux as part and parcel of his 
master, she was resolved he should not imagine she 
was to be duped by “ fine frillagree rubbish.” 

She told him that, on their former visit, her mis- 
tress had been obliged to return to town on business, 


and that their present stay was not likely to be a. 





long one. 
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‘‘Ah, madame, why will you poison the present 
by revealing the future? I come to you sore and 
wounded for consolation, and you, on the contrary, 
increase my vexations.” 

Mrs. Thompson laughed. She knew very well 
that, in his master’s absence, Monsieur Frangois 
reigned supreme. No one dreamed of disputing his 
authority, and the news of the squire’s return had 
not reached the village. 

‘Oh, Monsieur Frangois!”’ she said. 

‘*Madame, it is true.” He put his hand on his 
heart. ‘‘ That old woman have vexed me—she is, I 
think, one of the furies, or perhaps a vitch.” 

‘““A what!” said Mrs. Thompson; ‘‘ you know, 
monsieur, I asked you not to use foreign words in 
speaking te me.” 

‘‘But, madame, I speak English; it is your 
Shakespeare who tell to me the name of vitch—they 
are three. Oh! it makes me turn cold to think of 
them—lean, and old, and horrible. Well, then, I 
call this old woman, for she is no other, a vitch. 
Just now the squire, my master, he have return 
while you take walk. He say to me, ‘Go to that old 
woman and tell to her, where is Madame Wolfer- 
ston.’ Well, I go up-stairs, and I tap so so sweetly 
at the door. It open, and I see the vitch. I ask for 
Madame Wolferston, and the face of the old woman 
become red with fury. ‘ What you mean,’ she say, 
and she come in the gallery and shut the door 
behind her; ‘this is the third time my lady is dis- 
turb; your master must be a fool; Madame Wolfer- 
ston has not been here once since the doctor left.’ ” 

‘*Do you mean to say that my mistress has not 
been in Mrs. Richard’s room all the afternoon ?” 
Mrs. Thompson had found a sudden interest in the 
Frenchman’s story. 

‘‘No, madame, and that which there is of most 
extraordinary is, that your madame has not been seen 
anywhere. She has, in fact, vanish away, just as the 
spirits fade in your Shakespeare, which telled to me 
the name of vitch. Madame Wolferston is lost, but 
when I tell so to the old Madame Kittee, what think 
you she do? She take my shoulder, and she say, 
“Get away with you, and tell to your master he ought 
to be ’shamed ; if the madame cannot be found he 
have made away with her.’ Truly it is true, Madame 
Lhompson. I feel so déconcerted that I try to soften 
the anger of the vitch. I think if I speak to her with 
much respect, she will recover her reason, for she 
have the look of an insensate. So I say, ‘Madame,’ 
and then my tiresome memory cheat me, and I can- 
not remember the name of the vitch, but her eyes 
make me hurry, and by good luck (at the least it 
seems to me good luck) I remind myself that she 
have the name of a small and rather impertinent 
bird. So I tell her, smiling, you know, and bowing 
like so”—he put on his most fascinating manner— 
‘Madame, Kittee Sparrow, I assure you—’ Well, 
Madame Thompson, I am ashame to tell to you the 
conduct of your vitch: she leave go of my shoulder 
and she box me.” 

‘Law! Monsieur Francois.” 

‘It is true, even at this instant, madame; but for 
the obscurity you would see my ear is always scarlet 
from her box. Aha, madame, itis too much to suffer 
from the hand of a hideous fury. It is, perhaps, for 
her ’appy that she have at once made retreat into my 
lady’s bedchamber. If you have regard for her, 
madame—your vitch—you will counsel her not again 
ito offer herself to the sight of Francois Leroux.” 





Monsieur Francois drew himself up with military 
rigidity ; his outraged feelings had reasserted them- 
selves as he related Kitty’s insult; he was in no 
mood for compliments now. 

By this time they had reached the side entrance 
of the house, and Thompson asked one of the house- 
maids, who was crossing the passage which led from 
it, if she knew where her mistress was. 

‘No, and no one else knows ; we’ve all been look- 
ing for her ever since the squire came back.” 

‘‘ Where is the squire?” said Thompson, more 
frightened than she cared to show. 

The girl shook her head, and passed on; but 
Leroux had heard the question and answered it. 

“If the squire is in the house at all he is sure to 
be in the saloon.” 

Thompson was too much agitated to remember 
proprieties, and she hurried through the passages till 
she reached the entrance hall, and then almost ran 
into the saloon, dressed for walking as she was. 





MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY: 


INCIDENTAL NOTES AND PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
BY JOHN TIMBS. 
III.—SCHOOLDAYS IN HERTFORDSHIRE. 


A most lasting enjoyment is the love of nature, 
the early indulgence of which I owe to being sent 
at the age of seven years into Hertfordshire, one 
of the finest counties in England for its undulating 
surface, and abundance of wood and pleasing scenery, 
reminding one of the oft-quoted line of one of its 
native poets : 


‘* God made the country, man made the town.” 


At Marlows, Hemel Hempstead, were passed the 
seven years of my schooldom. The town lies on the 
side of a hill, sloping down to the rich valley of the 
river Gade. The church is cruciform in plan, and 
partly of Norman architecture, of which the western 
door is one of the richest specimens in the county. 
On a tablet on the exterior of the church, I remem- 
ber these touching lines to the memory of two chil- 
dren who died in their infancy :— 


** As fades the flower in early spring, 

When tempests sweep the land, 

So droops the tender infant’s form 
When seized by Death’s cold hand. 


“< Farewell, sweet babes, the loss is ours, 
For you are gone to rest, 
The Shepherd has but call’d his lambs 
To fold them to his breast.” 


Nevertheless, the antiquarian interest of Hempstead 
pales between that of St. Albans and Berkhampstead, 
in the same neighbourhood, the hills of which pre- 
sented more attractive ground for a boy seven years 
old than all the antiquities that Camden ever knew 
or dreamed of. Hempstead, at this time, had an 
ancient town-hall and market-house, dating from the 
reign of Henry viii (since rebuilt), opening into the 
churchyard, on the lower side of which was a large 
and noisy rookery. Hempstead has one of the largest 
pitched markets in the county for corn. The new 
town-hall is in the Jacobean style, of red brick, with 
handsome stone dressings ; it was built in 1852. The 
statute fair was partly held in the old market-house, 
and had much of the old fair attraction. Its sights 
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and shows, pitched in the large “Fair Field,” _ 
sented a wonderful extent of painted canvas, which 
Horace Walpole thought the best part of such exhi- 
bitions. In common gratitude I am bound to men- 
tion the fine apple and cherry orchards of Hempstead: 
a good cherry-tree, full-grown, has produced fifty 
dozen pounds of cherries, and a cherry pasty was one 
of the rustic delicacies of the place. 

The resident gentry werenumerous. At Gadesbridge 
Park lived Sir Astley Cooper, the eminent surgeon. 
Such retirement as he could enjoy at intervals of his 
long and laborious practice, he usually passed at this 
beautiful seat. Here, as well as in public life, Sir 
Astley was unsparing of his time and talents, for he 
was accessible to his neediest neighbour, and I have 
heard many traits of such benevolence related of him. 
He was much attached to farming pursuits, and at 
this time he indicated none of the cares of profes- 
sional study, but was, on the contrary, the beau ideal 
of a country gentleman. His fine athletic figure, and 
his known temperate and careful habits, probably led 
his friends to regard him but as in green old age 
when he died in 1841, in his seventy-third year, after 
a short attack of chest disease, from having taken a 
winter’s walk without any more than the ordinary 
precaution against cold. He died in the zenith of his 
fame; but his fortune has been overstated. His per- 
sonal expenses were not great: but he is related to 
have bestowed upon his family between two and three 
thousand pounds annually, besides spending £20,000 
in bringing his brother into parliament. The story 
of Sir Astley’s courage nearly failing him when he 
was about to remove a tumour from the head of King 
George iv is, we believe, one of those anecdotic 
fictions with which a certain class of biographers de- 
light to season their narratives. Sir Astley left a 
museum, perhaps the most valuable private collec- 
tion in Europe; and his case-books, from the year 
1800, have been preserved. He published his valu- 
able works upon a magnificent scale, but at a low 
price, saying, in his admirable manly style, ‘‘ After 
having been for forty years placed in a situation of 
ample opportunity—after having been fostered by the 
profession and the public, infinitely beyond my de- 
serts—I feel that I only perform my duty in giving 
to my medical brethren, without any sordid views, 
the results of my experience.” Sir Astley Paston 
Cooper, we need scarcely add, was descended mater- 
nally from the ancient family of the Pastons, who 
lived in Norfolk in the reigns of Henry v1, Edward 
Iv, Richard ut, and Henry vu; and left, for the 
gratification of posterity, the celebrated ‘‘ Paston 
Letters,” which present us with one of the earliest 
pictures of domestic life in England. 

Sir John S. Sebright, of Beechwood Park, was 
another Hertfordshire celebrity: he was much at- 
tached to hawking, upon which he left a pamphlet, 
detailing the best method of rearing and training 
the hunting hawks; with all the terms of falconry, 
including feeding, tiring, etc. ; their game, and direc- 
tions for using them in the pursuit of it. 

The most interesting historic house in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hempstead is Ashridge, with its six 
centuries of eventful changes, and its possession by 
the Earls and Dukes of Bridgewater. The present 
mansion was built between 1808 and 1814, on the 
site of an ancient monastic edifice; and at Ashridge 
I remember hearing the old woman’s myth, that 
‘‘ fire and brimstone were once rained on the castle.” 
At one time this extensive property was in danger of 
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being converted into farms; when the Duko of 
Bridgewater, ‘“‘the Father of Inland Navigation,” 
risked his whole fortune upon the success of the 
great canal which bears’ his name. The good con- 
ferred upon the country was not without its reward. 
Viscount Alford, to whom the broad lands were be- 
queathed by the last Earl of Bridgewater, established 
schools for the children of the poorer classes on his 
estates, converted the peasants’ cottages into neat and 
comfortable homes, encouraged industry and orderly 
habits, and thus raised the moral tone and physical 
condition of his tenantry. 

When the Lady Elizabeth was released from the 
Tower, whither she had been taken prisoner from 
Ashridge, she attended service at the church of All- 
hallows Staining, Langbourn Ward, and is stated to 
have dined off pork and peas afterwards, at the 
King’s Head, in Fenchurch Street, where are pre- 
served the metal dish and cover she is said to have 
used. This incident has, from time to time, been re- 
peated as fact; but from inquiry in the parish, from 
the vestry clerk, and other persons likely to be well 
informed, no entry of the above story is to be found 
in the parish records, or elsewhere ; nor is there any 
known traditional authority for it. Probably the 
story originated from a dinner at the King’s Head : 
one of the many celebrations on the day of the re- 
lease of the Princess Elizabeth. 

The school at Marlows numbered nearly one hun- 
dred, under the care of the Rev. Joseph Hamilton, p.p., 
and his brother, Mr. Jeremiah Hamilton: their attach- 
ment, nay, devotion, to the “ delightful task, to rear 
the tender mind,” I have rarely seen equalled during 
sixty years’ observation. Education has been found, 
in many instances, a much less agreeable pursuit 
than Thomson has described it in the above line; 
but Thomson, we know, was some time an usher at 
Watts’s Academy, in Little Tower Street, where he 
must have had some experience. Still, the masters 
at Marlows occasionally thought Thomson’s admira- 
tion had in it too much poetic licence. Dr. Hamilton, 
it may here bé noted, was, to the best of the writer’s 
remembrance, the first person who abridged Dr. 
Samuel Johnson’s great Dictionary ‘for the use of 
schools.” 

I shall never forget my first impression of the 
Spartan discipline of the first school whereat I was 
to imbibe my learning. On the morning after my 
arrival at Marlows, while— 


‘* Creeping like snail unwillingly to school,” 


I heard a voice like thunder, by the open school- 
door; in ‘‘a towering passion,” denouncing some 
misconduct which I could not understand. At length 
I crept in and found the speaker to be the French 
usher, a stupendous personage, and a fine specimen 
of the emigré of the better class; but, notwithstand- 
ing his vehemence which so terrified me, a kind, in- 
dulgent teacher, though of the genus irritabile. 

The school was orderly: a few roistering fellows 
(big boys) were the exception; flogging was rare; 
but among the instances I must number myself. I 
was convicted in the offence of working an arith- 
metical lesson, was hauled up, and birched before the 
whole school, but with such leniency as to make it 
more for the sake of example than for the smart. 
My fellow-culprit, considerably my senior, succeeded 
his uncle in his baronetey under a special remainder 
in the patent of creation, in the default of male issue ; 
and he was alike fortunate in escaping the flogging. 
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By another act of insubordination I got into hot 
water. A system of rewards for good conduct by 
tickets had been introduced, upon the gaining of a 
certain number of which, by the whole school, a half- 
holiday was the promised reward. This number had 
been collected, when I was one of two lads selected 
to ask for the holiday, which was refused, or rather 
deferred, by the master. I returned to my school- 
fellows in the playground with the result, and in a 
moment of exasperation held up the tickets and 
asked the assembled boys what was the worth of the 
tickets, which were eventually ignominiously scattered 
in the dust around the master’s door. I received 
for my patriotism a severe reproof, which I did not 
soon forget: the act so censured was an ebullition of 
temper, which I, as the little Catiline of the group, 
could not control. It was a grave mistake; the 
slender youth, “ sicklied o’er with the pale cast,” 
was not cut out for such an adventure. A young 
‘‘ hero” should be of sterner stuff. 

The incidents of school life have generally little 
beyond local interest; but there was one at Marlows 
which may be worth relating. There had been pub- 
lished in London a weekly newspaper, dlustrated with 
views of schools, and specially adapted for schoolboys. 
This suggested to me the issuing of a manuscript 
newspaper devoted to the news of the school at 
Marlows, contributed by the boys, and written by 
them: of each paper were three or four copies, to be 
read for the payment of a marble; and then sold for 
some shillings each, to be kept as curiosities. The 
scheme grew out of a wet holiday, and was so suc- 
cessful that I had nearly all the school for readers. 
The titles of the papers were the ‘‘ Evening Post,” the 
‘‘Sun,” etc., each being a “‘ folio of four pages,” issued 
daily and weekly. An opposition journal was soon 
started, called the ‘‘ Union,” one of its proprietors being 
the present worthy High Bailiff of Southwark. But 
this school enterprise was soon beset with.more ills 
than those which ‘‘ the scholar’s life assail;’? contro- 
versies, satires, and quizzical jokes were imported to 
add variety to the school incidents ; libels appeared ; 
I was sometimes cruelly hoaxed; school politics got 
in the ascendant; the authorities were attacked; and 
this journal of the playground became so much like the 
newspaper of the outside world that it was productive 
of anything but the harmless object aimed at in my 
original production ; and so this ‘‘ fourth estate”? was 
dropped. Still, this boyish effort was “father to the 
man,” though at this period I little dreamed that fif- 
teen years of my working life would be devoted to the 
nurturing of an illustrated newspaper, which has, in 
the phrase of the wall, a world-wide circulation. 

Hemel Hempstead owes much of its prosperity, 
first, to the Grand Junction Canal passing near it, 
and next, to the London and North Western Railway 
being nearly parallel to the canal. The moor has 
yielded evidences of Roman occupation. Near the 
railway were discovered, in 1837, several curious 
Roman relics in the burial-ground of Box Lane 
Chapel, namely, two circular glass vessels, an earthen 
pitcher, and some nails, besides a square vase, three 
times as thick as the globular vase, and a good spe- 
cimen of glass; it was filled with human bones. 

Over Boxmoor the railway is continued on an em- 
bankment, and parallel and very near it runs the canal; 
and hereabouts, within my recollection, was a reminder 
of the travelling of other times, the grave of a high- 
wayman, who was hung in chains for robbing the 
mail upon the London road. Berkhampstead is of 





Saxon origin, and here the Kings of Mercia had a 
palace or castle. William the Conqueror came to 
Berkhampstead on his way through Wallingford to 
London after the battle of Hastings; and here his 
further progress was intercepted by Frederic, Abbot 
of St. Albans, who caused the trees that grew by the 
roadside to be cut down and thrown across the way. 

Cowper, the most popular poet of his generation, 
was born at Berkhampstead in 1731, and in his 
sixth year was, as he himself describes it, ‘‘ taken 
from the nursery, and from the immediate care of a 
most indulgent mother,” and sent out of his father’s 
house to a considerable school, kept by Dr. Pitman, 
at Market Street, a short distance from Hempstead. 
Here, for two years, he suffered much from ill- 
treatment by his rough companions: his sensibility 
and delicate health were the objects of their cruelty 
and ridicule; and one boy so relentlessly persecuted 
him that he was expelled, and Cowper was removed 
from the school. In later years he retained a pain- 
ful recollection of the terror with which this boy 
inspired him. ‘His savage treatment of me,’ says 
Cowper, ‘‘impressed such a dread of his figure on 
my mind, that I well remember being afraid to lift 
my eyes upon him higher than his knees, and that I 
knew him better by his shoe-buckle than by any 
other part of his dress.” To the brutality of this 
boy’s character, and to general impressions left 
upon Cowper’s mind by the tyranny he had under- 
gone at Dr. Pitman’s, may be traced Cowper’s pre- 
judice against the whole system of public education, 
so forcibly expressed in his poem called ‘‘ Tirocinium ; 
or, a Review of Schools.”? In my time the school at 
Market Street had dwindled to few scholars, but its 
association with Cowper was remembered. 

One of the earliest scenes of rural enjoyment I can 
trace through a vista of some sixty years is my 
recollection of this period. I had the good fortune to 
be a special favourite with the master at Marlows, 
was a bosom friend of his eldest son, now in holy 
orders, and by this means partook of certain periodi- 
cal treats. ‘The master’s family connections were 
numerous; his wife was a branch of the Jennings 
family, a good old name in the county. Three of 
the family held farms in the neighbourhood: one 
was Wood Farm, which, as I remember it, consisted 
of an enlarged cottage, a well-appointed farmyard, a 
shrubbery, a delightful garden, and orchard ; besides 
the patronymic wood, and its echoing dell. The 
family were a venerable old lady, verging upon eighty ; 
her maiden daughter; and Master Toms and his © 
housekeeper-wife, who managed the farm. The fare 
was simple, but well became a gentlewoman’s table, 
and comprised farmhouse delicacies. One of our 
visits was upon the old lady’s birthday, when, to 
drink her health in a choice of from half-a-dozen 
varieties: of wine, was to a schoolboy as high a 
luxury as any phase of Alexander’s feast. How 
we boys revelled in the glories of currant—black, red, 
and white—cowslip, damson, orange, and elder- 
flower, to drink ‘“‘Our Grandmamma;” and we 
cherished the remembrance long after. Cobbett 
wickedly condemned home-made wines as “ excellent 
stuff to catch flies.” To ramble from our dusty play- 
ground through the fields to the wood was, indeed, 
a treat, and with its springy freshness it seemed to 
add a cubit to our stature. 

Another birthday celebration was extended to the 
whole school, and presented as pastoral a scene as 
can be found in either of Virgil’s bucolics. In one 
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of the pleasantest meadows of Wood Farm was a 
long range of tables, covered with fair white cloths, 
and thereupon were placed tin pails of syllabub, to 
be served to the boys in the hundred breakfast mugs 
brought from the school-house for that purpose. The 
pails were festooned with blooming flowers, and the 
table-cloths displayed the same natural garnish. 
Never shall I forget the delightful scene when, with 
my hundred schoolfellows, I entered the meadow ; 
and there, with the heartiest wishes, but without 
cheers (for it was Sunday), we drank to the vene- 
rable old lady of Wood Farm. The simplicity and 
touching interest of this scene has never been effaced 
from my recollection by the splendid pageants and 
spectacles I have since witnessed. 

Another of our rustic treats at the ‘‘ Wood” was 
going to gather daffodils in April, in one of the farm 
meadows, where these flowers grew in early pro- 
fusion. In Hertfordshire this little festival was 
called Daffying ; we gathered the flowers into clusters 
on sticks, and thus carried them through the fields in 
triumph, often singing on the rdad,— 


* Daffydown-dilly is coming to town 
With her yellow petticoat and her green gown,” 


from the old Norfolk song. I am here reminded of 
an old custom observed at Marlows upon the death 
of a young schoolfellow, when the body and the 
open coffin, as well as the whole room in which they 
were placed, were strewed with flowers, and the 
schoolfellows of the deceased were admitted in parties 
to view the mournful scene. 

To return to our rural treats. Every Whitsuntide 
we went to a village fair at Bovingdon, a few miles 
from Marlows. It was held upon the green, where 
the usual variety of pole climbing, running, and 
jumping in sacks, delighted the peasantry. I stole 
away to ramble over the quaint old farmhouse of 
our entertainer, a branch of the Wood family; its 
fine old gardens had a luxuriant show of gorgeous 
peonies, a boscage, and a bee-house, and adjoining 
was the picturesque orchard. Among the pastimes 
of Bovingdon Fair was a set of Morris dancers in 
their ribbon finery and bells, who danced to a tabor 
and pipe. 

Fig Sunday, or Palm Sunday, was also popularly 
observed in Hertfordshire: on this day it was cus- 
tomary with rich and poor to eat figs, and we need 
hardly add that its observance was indulged among 
schoolboys whenever they could command the means. 
Miss Baker states, in her ‘‘ Northamptonshire Glos- 
sary,” 1854, that on the Saturday preceding the above 
day, ‘‘ the market at Northampton is abundantly sup- 
plied with figs, and there are more purchased at this 
time than throughout the rest of the year; even the 
charity children in some places are regaled with 
them.’’ Hone, in his ‘‘ Year Book,”’ states that it has 
long been the custom for the inhabitants to eat figs 
on this day at Kempton, in Hertfordshire, where they 
also keep wassail and make merry. At Hemel Hemp- 
stead, as I have just stated, the observance was 
alike common. It is thought to have originated in 
our Saviour’s desire to eat the fruit of the fig-tree on 
his way from Bethany, after his triumphant entrance 
into Jerusalem. 

At the village of Tewin Water, on the verge of 
Boxmoor, are the paper mills, at which Henry Four- 
drinier invented and perfected his paper-making 
machinery, the fate of which is a strange chapter in 
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the history of ingenuity and unrequited labour. The 
mill at Tewin Water (vulgo Two Waters) is situated 
at the union of the river Gade and Bulborn Brook, 
whose crystal streams and wealth of paper are fresh 
in memory. Here, half a century ago, the paper 
machine was at work. The inventor, Henry Four- 
drinier, of French descent, was born in Lombard 
Street, in 1766, and succeeded his father as a paper 
maker. In conjunction with his brother, he com- 
pleted the paper machine, which may be thus briefly 
described. The pulp is first made to flow from the 
vat upon a wire frame, or sifter, then over a ledge, 
end is received upon an endless web of wire-gauze, 
which, shaken from side to side, spreads the pulp 
evenly, allows the water to pass through the wire, 
and the pulp to solidify as it advances. It is next 
pressed by a roller covered with felt, and then taken 
up by an endless web of felt, which absorbs further 
a portion of the moisture; it is again pressed between 
rollers, and being passed over cylinders, heated by 
steam, is next cut by machinery into sheets. Thus 
in two or three minutes the pulp, which is introduced 
upon the wire web at one extremity of the machine, 
is delivered at the other in the state of perfect paper. 
The first model of this self-acting machine was erected 
at Frogmore, in Hertfordshire, in 1803, and the second 
at Tewin Water in 1804. Upon it the inventors 
expended upwards of £60,000. The term of the 
letters patent was extended by Parliament fourteen 
years; but the invention was grossly pirated, and 
before the inventors could establish their rights, they 
became bankrupt, and but little accrued to their 
assignees. 

Another act of injustice to the patentee followed. 
In 1814, on the visit to England of the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia, hearing of M. Fourdrinier’s 
machine, he caused to- be purchased the right of 
using it on the Imperial Works at Peterhoff for ten 
years, at the rate of £700 a year. Of this reward 
Fourdrinier never received a shilling, though the ca- 
joled patentee made a journey to St. Petersburg 
specially to enforce his claim. 

Meanwhile, M. Fourdrinier and his brother again 
petitioned Parliament upon their patent, and in 1839 
some interesting details of the case were elicited in 
the House of Commons; when it appeared that 1,000 
yards, or any given quantity of yards of paper, could 
be continuously made by the machinery, but for 
which the conductors of the metropolitan press could 
never have presented such a mass of news and ad- 
vertisements as was now contained in their journals. 
All risk of combination among the workmen was thus 
prevented, the machine being so easily managed that 
the least skilful person could attend to it. ‘The in- 
crease to the revenue was then stated to have been 
£500,000 a year, and the positive saving to the 
country effected by it, £8,000,000. At length the 
patentee’s claims were recognised, and in May, 1840, 
the sum of £700 was voted to the Fourdriniers as 
some compensation for their loss by the defective 
state of the law of patents. In 1853 a subscription 
was commenced to provide for the surviving patentee, 
Henry Fourdrinier, and his two daughters; but ere the 
good work had been accomplished Fourdrinier passed 
away in his 89th year, at his cottage near Rugeley, - 
Staffordshire, ‘“‘in the possession of the cheerful, 
hopeful, pious, and benevolent spirit of his former | 
years.” His two daughters have since received a 
Civil List Pension of £100; one has written several 
graceful stories ia the periodicals. 


























SCENE IN ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL, WINDSOR. 


The aged monarch had attended divine service at St. George’s Chapel, 
at Windsor, and was returning to the castle. He was then nearly blind, 
but still did not like the dependent feeling of being led about, and he 
carried a stick with which he struck the pavement before him as he 
walked. He leaned on the Princess Elizabeth’s arm. When he came to 
the steps which he had to descend, the Duke of York walked backwards 
before him with his arms extended, ready to catch him if he should fall. 
—Life of George II. 
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BY MARY HOWITT. 


CHRISTMAS OF 1870—THE INUNDATIONS—ENTRY OF THE KING. 


gy, turies, and people began to say that it 
would equal the great flood of which the 
hte ss remains in the boat-shaped 
fountain of the Piazza di Spagna, a boat 
having navigated the flood to this point. 
The excitement and apprehension were 
naturally unbounded. 

Looking down upon the Piazza del — the 
increase of the flood was alarmingly evident, the 
bases of the couchant lions being now not only 
covered, but the water having risen to the breasts of 
the animals. Meantime every kind of want was begin- 
ning to be experienced by the imprisoned inhabitants. 
Eiven in this superfluity of water there was none for 
drinking, wells and private fountains were drowned 
in the muddy water ; whilst the public fountains, in 
which Rome is so rich, either poured out their 
streams to swell the inundation or were inaccessible 
to those who needed their supplies. Here, however, 
on the Piazza del Popolo several men in a boat were 
holding up buckets under one of the lions’ chins to 
catch the pure water which spouted from its mouth 
for the needs of the neighbouring houses. 

Returning again through the town we saw that 
carriages and carts, and vehicles of every kind, urging 
their drenched and weary horses to the top of their 
speed, were hurrying to and fro, often leaving streams 
of water behind them, for the relief or the rescue of 
the thousands of sufferers. Bakers, in the upper 
part of the town, all that day long and for many 
days yet to come, had to provide bread in the most 
unheard of quantities, for not only was it needed 
for thousands of famishing people, but almost every 
baker’s oven in the lower part of the town was 
under water. The more fortunate bakers had to 
supply all; and even, it is said, soldiers used force 
to compel them still to bake when, worn out with 
excessive labour and want of rest, they believed they 
could do no more, till at length bread was brought in 
from Naples to supply the great need. That, how- 
ever, was some days later. 

Evening cameon. All the lower parts of the town 
are still under water. The beautiful church of the 
Pantheon, where lie the remains of Raphael, with its 
neighbourhood stunds as ina sea, the water being 
seventeen feet in the church. The palace occupied 
by the Minister of Finance is the same; so with 
other public offices; so with the post-office, whence 
no letters can issue; indeed, one of the railway- 
bridges crossing the Tiber is broken up, so that the 
coming in or going out of mails by way of Florence 
is stopped. 

In the meantime the circumstance which ono por- 
tion of the Roman people have looked upon as a 
curse is proving their salvation. The Italian military 
in possession of the city are all on the alert, like 
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| ministers of mercy, conveying help everywhere, and 
having also the means of doing so, which, but for them, 
no power of the clergy, or even the Pope himself, 
could have supplied. Boats, as I have said, there 
are next to none in Rome; the soldiers, therefore, 
now first bring into use the pontoons which were 
intended for the taking of the city, or constructed 
rafts supported on empty barrels, and thus are 
enabled to convey relief to such districts as are in- 
accessible by other means. 

Night came down, and as no gas could be lighted 
in the inundated portions of the town, darkness, 
another element of misery, must have been added to 
that already accumulated on those sleepless, shiver- 
ing thousands. Still through all that long night 
those active soldiers with their blazing torches in 
their transport waggons and their impromptu boats 
were ever present, helping and guarding at the same 
time; whilst the poor imprisoned people themselves, 
who possessed or could obtain candles, placed them 
in their windows for the double purpose of giving 
light and indicating where help was needed. 

We, who happily live high above the region of this 
desolation, were startled in the first instance at night 
by hearing the rumble of heavy but rapid wheels, and 
looking out saw that it was the military relief hurry- 
ing down from the neighbouring barracks. It had a 
weird and startling effect; the red light of the 
torches and the hurried career seemed to realise the 
destruction of property, the pitiless desolating flood, 
and the despairing people with no help or succour 
but such as came in this unwonted form—for the 
priestly authorities as yet did nothing. One after 
another of these torch-lighted waggons passed through 
the night ; and, strange to say, of all the nights which 
we had passed in Rome, and they were of several 
weeks, this was the only silent one which we had ex- 
perienced. Usually you are woke up or prevented 
from sleeping by the passing of uproarious com- 
panies, singing and shouting as they return from 
their evening carousals at the various wine-houses ; 
nay, even companies of soldiers, the street-guard, 
perhaps, in no very soldierly fashion, sing and shout 
as they pass. Now, however, there was not a 
sound; nothing but the again down-pouring rain. 

The next morning Rosa reported that though her 
home happily stood on dry ground, yet that she had 
to be carried across the Piazza di Trevi, and that her 
son, a coachman, had been all day rescuing horses 
from inundated stables; that, returning at night to 
his café, there was nothing to eat, and that he had 
been forced to go to bed after having tasted nothing 
all day. She herself had gone out to see what was 
the state of things in the neighbourhood, but people 
were crying out from their windows in such distress 
that she hurried home, unable to bear it. 

After breakfast we again went to Monto Pincio. 
| The morniag was fine, but dark clouds were gather- 
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THE INUNDATIONS. 


ing in the north and north-west. The wind had 
changed, which was a cause of rejoicing, many per- 
sons attributing the flood less to the excessive rains 
than to the south winds which, having blown for 
many days, had forced the waters of the Tiber back 
from the sea; and there might be hope of the rapid 
subsidence of the flood. 

Again the early-moving world was out, and we met 
many of our friends, and many a beggar too, lame, or 
blind, or halt, who hitherto familiar to all on the 
Corso or in the Forum, or elsewhere, now, like a rat 
driven out of his hole, was up here, happier than 
thousands now prisoners in their desolated homes, 
made poorer in one night than the very beggars 
themselves. 

The first view into the Via Condotti made it evident 
that the water was falling, and going on we saw that 
the couchant lions in the Piazza del Popolo were 
again free to their bases, but, as yet, the valley of the 
Tiber presented a dreary lake. Everybody, however, 
was hopeful, though all had some piteous tale to tell. 

In many cases bedding and household furniture 
had been floated away, even a baby in its wooden 
cradle, and, marvellous to relate, still sleeping peace- 
fully when recovered. Another baby had been found 
in its cradle, floated away, and no one to own it; and 
even a little stray, homeless child, bewildered and 
weeping, which must have wandered away from 
its home in the terror of the family. Despairing 
women had been seen standing at their windows 
wringing their hands, in the belief that help could 
not come. One of ourselves had seen a poor old man 
leaning from his upper window, like all his neigh- 
bours, and letting down his basket with a cord to 
receive the bread which the soldiers in their boat 
below were distributing to all such applicants; he lost 
his loaf from his basket in his haste to secure it, and 
in the meantime the boat had gone on, and there he 
stood, his face presenting such a look of wan dis- 
appointment as wrung one’s very heart. One gentle- 
man, an artist, remained two days and one long 
night shut in from all help, with only two halfpenny 
rolls and a few slices of cold tongue. Again, for 
a whole morning at the commencement of the inun- 
dation, the imprisoned ladies in one of the hotels had 
found occupation, if not amusement, in watching 
the efforts of the multitudes of cats driven from their 
inundated homes, to catch at every floating bit of 
wood, reed, or even straw, to save their lives. Many 
a one floated away on its little bark, others only 
momentarily saved themselves. 

And still, through the terror, dismay, and ruin of 
these days and nights, the events of human life went 
on. Children were born, and life ebbed away. A 
lady related to us that a little temporary raft had 
been seen advancing slowly along one of the deeply 
flooded streets in the darkness of the night, conveying 
a couple of priests with lighted candles, and the 
viaticum under its white umbrella, which they were 
carrying to some dying person outside the town, 
probably on the watery Campagna. 

As apiece of good news, however, Victor Emmanuel 
has sent 20,000 lire, and everybody is hoping that, 
under his better and more efficient government, the 
recurrence of this calamity may be prevented by 
the embankment of the Tiber and the cutting of 
large drains through the Campagna. And with this 


all wish that the King would but come and assure | 
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so long that hope fails them. Rome, in truth, is 
unhappy in her two fathers, both. the spiritual and 
the temporal. Yet even in this moment of dire 
calamity she sees a difference between the two. The 
one announces through his cardinal-vicar that this 
flood is sent as a punishment because she did not 
close her shops on Christmas Day, though, in truth, 
most were closed, as we ourselves saw,—and as yet 
gives not a lire. The other, filled with compassion, 
sends her 20,000 lire to begin with, and desires that 
all the money already appropriated for the grand 
festivity which is to celebrate his coming—that 
coming delayed from week to week, till it is no longer 
believed in—-may be employed for the present dis- 
tress. Yes, all this was very good and fatherly, but 
how much better it would have been had he only 
come weeks ago instead of talking of it! That was 
the general sentiment. 

Again, the threatening clouds mustered overhead, 
a wild wind blew, and the crowd fled in every direc- 
tion, we amongst others finding temporary shelter 
under the Piazza of the Villa on the Pincio, where 
we watched the deluging rain pour down in torrents, 
surely as it must have done in the days of Noah. 
Thus it rained on till noon. 

The following day the water had so much subsided 
that people were released from their fearful capti- 
vity, yet still, wherever the flood had been, cellars and 
lower storeys were still full of water, and in the 
middle of all the streets and through the whole of 
the lower parts of the town mud lay almost ankle- 
deep—thick, slimy mud, which adheres to every- 
thing it touches like an ointment, and leaves a yellow 
stain behind it. The Tiber, it is now ascertained, 
rose upwards of thirty feet above its ordinary level. 
In the lowest parts of the town, at the Ghetto, the 
Piazza Navona, and the whole of that neighbourhood, 
the flood was from twelve to seventeen feet deep, 
thus filling the shops and ground floors. In the 
lower parts of the Corso, Via Condotti, and other 
streets operiing east and west, it was eight feet. The 
scene of ruin is indescribable: the muddy line of 
the water half way up the grand plate-glass win- 
dows, the panels of finely-painted doors bulged with 
water; everything muddy ; the forlorn, anxious-look- 
ing people splashed with mud, which they are sweep- 
ing from courts and entries and shop floors bodily 
into the streets, trying to bring things into order. 
Everywhere you see drenched goods of every descrip- 
tion: some carried off in carts, others laid together 
in heaps, or hung on upper balconies to dry; every- 
where mud, everywhere heaps of coloured and gilded 
papers which have been stripped from cosmetics or 
fancy articles for the Epiphany sales, Epiphany being 
the same here as Christmas with us; heaps and heaps 
of these melancholy relics swept out with the mud, 
where crowds of wretched-looking people are scrap- 
ing over the muddy masses with their fingers to seek 
for some trifle which has been overlooked. A week 
ago and this Corso was a throng of gay people, 
driving along or crowding its narrow trottoirs, and 
the shops one brilliant display of attractive and costly 
articles. Hardly a city in Europe has gayer shops 
or a more frequented and fashionable street than the 
Corso. 

In the lower and poorer parts of the town the ruin 


, and desolation are still more deplorable. * Hand-carts 


are carrying away their loads of ruined goods ; ready- 


the hearts of the people who are so loyally disposed | made garments, cheap alpacas and stufis, caked with 
towards him. But he has hesitated and vacillated ,mud and saturated with water. It is the saddest 
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sight imaginable, and the faces of the people them- 
selves sadder still. One poor man stood in his little 
corner shop, into which the flood had been to the 
very coiling, and the whole furniture of which was 
covered with mud, the very picture of despair, his 
countenance white with misery, and his eyes swollen 
with crying—he stood an impassive object, apparently 
with so great a sense of his ruin upon him that he 
had not the heart to move. We spoke to him; but 
he only shook his head and looked round him pite- 
ously. He did not seem to have even a friend to tell 
his misery to, and, unable to do anything for him, 
we walked on. 

This evening a note was sent up to us by a kind 
neighbour, ‘‘ Presto dimane viene positivementi il Re!” 
that is to say, ‘‘The King is positively coming to- 
morrow!” 

There was an American reunion that evening, and 
we were there. Many besides ourselves had heard the 
news, but very few believed it. Others again, appa- 
rently better informed, declared that he was coming 
that very night! He was a kind-hearted, impulsive 
man, they said, and it would be just like him to set off 
at once in order to assure the distressed town of his 
sympathy and regard. Others said it would be Prince 
Humbert, not his father, and they doubted if even 
the Prince would come; whilst one gentleman, who 
seemed to know the King personally, decided the 
question as far as his coming was concerned, by say- 
ing that the King himself had assured him that he 
would not enter Rome whilst the Pope remained. 
Ah, well! it was argued, such might then be his in- 
tentions ; but now a great calamity had befallen the 
town. No matter! was the answer, the King was a 
man of his word, and would not come. 

That night, or rather the next morning, at about 
three o’clock, a continued sound of wheels was heard 
in the direction of the Quirinal Palace and the rail- 
way. It was no longer the heavy rumble of military 
carts conveying relief to the sufferers, but -a rapid 
rushing of carriages in the same direction. It must 
be true; the King must be coming. An hour after- 
wards we heard, through the stillness of the early 
morning, a distant shout as of joy and exultation, 
and looking from our windows saw advance carriages 
driving on from the Via Porta Pia to the Quirinal. 
Then there was a sudden blaze of rosy light which 
filled the sky and lit up the Via Quirinal and the 
three converging streets with the most exquisite 
splendour, and two open carriages and four, bringing 
in the King and some of his ministers, flashed by, 
more like a beautifully conceived scenic effect than 
anything in ordinary life and a glorious reality. 
Great numbers of the carriages of those friendly to 
the King in Rome followed in quick succession, 
attended by torches. 

Thus the King entered Rome; nor could anything 
simpler, more beautiful, or more effective be con- 
ceived. 

Dressing hastily, some of us walked to Monto 
Cavallo. was quiet, the attendant carriages 
were dispersing. The King was left to his repose in 
the old summer palace of the Popes, and silent light- 
ning flashed through the sky. 

All the next day Rome was half wild with excite- 
ment and joy. The Italian flag waved from the 
windows of every house which was friendly to Victor 
Emmanuel. 

Dressed as a fellow-citizen, rather than a king, in 
a plain suit, yet attended by a troop of guards, and 





accompanied by some of his ministers and members 
of the Roman nobility, he drove through the city 
in two open carriages and four, with postilions in 
wonderful white wigs and pigtails, and scarlet and 
gold liveries, a splendid show. It had been, I believe, 
in the first instance, his intention to attend service in 
St. John Lateran, but the Swiss guards of the church 
refused to admit him through the great doors, on the 
plea that they were opened only to the Pope; so he 
drove on to the Capitol, walked about familiarly, was 
greeted rapturously and affectionately by his new 
subjects, who bade him soon come back again. If 
ever king felt that he might be the father of his 
people, it surely must have been Victor Emmanuel 
on that day. 

He said, in addressing them, either on the Capitol 
or at the Quirinal Palace, in reply to their enthu- 
siastic welcome, ‘‘I came as soon as it was pos- 
sible!” These simple words won him all hearts, for 
he had come the very day after the broken railway- 
bridge was repaired, and somewhat against the advice 
of his ministers, it is said. But unquestionably it 
was the right thing to do, and now those words have 
become popular, and everybody, rich or poor, who 
speaks of the King’s visit, says gratefully, ‘‘ He 
came as soon as it was possible!” 

It was the King’s intention, it is said, to have driven 
through the flood-visited portions of the city ; but it 
would have been impossible, considering the crowds 
that followed round him; the streets would have 
been choked up, and fearful accidents must have 
occurred. Strange to say, this was, if not his first 
visit to Rome, his first since his early youth, and 
therefore must have been deeply interesting, inde- 
pendently of the occasion which had brought him 
there. 

At about one o’clock he returned to the Quirinal 
Palace, some thousands of people being assembled in 
the great square of the Monto Cavallo to receive him, 
and here in the loggia above the portal, where the 
new Pope is proclaimed to the people, opening from 
the apartment in which he has hitherto been elected, 
Victor Emmanuel addressed a few words to his 
people, who in return called him, ‘“ Father!” and 
‘“‘ King!” and knew not how to express their loyalty 
and their gratitude. 

Through the whole of this remarkable day, when 
all Rome was abroad, scarcely a priest or a monk was 
to be seen; not even the scarlet-habited youths, the 
‘lobsters,” as they have been called, of the German 
college, nor yet the scholars of the Propaganda, in 
their black gowns and crimson sashes—all such indus- 
trious walkers in the afternoon were to be seen. 
A general order must have this day gone abroad that 
all the Pope’s adherents should keep within doors. 
From the same cause some houses were closed as if a 
death had occurred; thus the one opposite to us, 
from the windows of which the Chinese lanterns had 
been blown on the eve of the féte of the Immaculate 
Conception, had every shutter closed, and neither the 
parrot nor the canary were allowed to see the light. 
So it was through the whole of Rome, either great 
joy or the blackest displeasure. 

In the evening the King departed, leaving behind 
him 200,000 lire for the distressed town. Half 
Rome certainly attended him to the railway-station, 
and blessings and prayers for his speedy return 
followed him the whole way. 

It was now New Year’s Eve. So closed the seven 
remarkable days in the Christmas of 1870. 
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MAX KROMER: A STORY OF THE SIEGE OF STRASBOURG. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


** Life is good, 
Were the one lesson understood 
Of its most sacred brotherhood.” 


HE next day a great load was taken off my 
* mind. I had gone out as usual to look 
round the cathedral for my grand- 
mother ; so I went on my own account to 
see the ruins of the Protestant Lyceum, 
which I liked better than most boys like 
their school. I was looking at the 
crumbling walls sadly enough, for it 
is a strange thing to see familiar places 
knocked to pieces in such a manner, when I heard 
a voice calling, ‘‘ Hallo, young Krémer!” 

It was Kleber, one of our oldest students. He 
wore a uniform, and had an air about him as if he 
had worn it somewhere else than at home; for he 
looked years older and more thoughtful than when I 
had seen him last. 

“‘T thought you were gone, Krémer,” he said; 
“‘whatever keeps you in Strasbourg ?” 

Then I told him pretty nearly all I have told you; 
especially about Sylvie, who was weighing the most 
heavily on my mind just then; and Kleber listened 
in the friendliest manner. 

‘¢ You know she has no mother,” I said, asI came 
to the end, and my voice grew thick as I thought of 
how my mother had left Sylvie to me, ‘‘and our 
father is away in Africa. I do not know what to do.” 

Kleber stood silent for a minute or two thinking ; 
his face was certainly very much changed since he 
was a student in the Lyceum. 

‘* Krémer,” he said, at last, ‘if you could make 
up your mind to part with your sister, I know a way 
of getting her out of the city. Our colonel’s wife 
has got a pass from the governor to leave with her 
children. She is a German, and has a cousin an 
officer in the enemy’s camp, so she will be sure to 
get through. I will beg of her to take Sylvie.” 

‘* But will she be allowed?” I asked. 

‘“‘A little girl of hers died last night,” he said, 
“and is to be buried to-day, or they would have 
been off this morning. Sylvie could take the dead 
child’s place.” 

It was like that everywhere. You heard of a 
death from every one who spoke to you. Late in 
the evening Kleber came to say that Sylvie must be 
ready at nine o’clock the next morning, when a 
carriage would stop at the door for her; and that 
she must take no luggage beyond a small bundle, 
such as she could carry in her hand. Gretchen 
packed up a few things, and my grandmother gave 
mea purse containing fifty Napoleons, as much as 
she could spare from her own funds, to give to the 
lady who was going to take charge of Sylvie. 

I could not sleep that night, but sat in Sylvie’s 
room, watching her when she fell asleep a little, 
and talking to her when she lay awake. I did not 
know that I should ever see her again; and it was 
impossible that I should hear of her until the siege 
was ended ; and who could tell when that would be ? 
She was going away from me, her brother, with a 
stranger to a strange place, where she might die, as 
Louise had died, a lonely, desolate, heart-broken 
child. No boy that has not gone through it knows 
what it is to part with his sister like that. 








When the last moment was come, and the carriage 
stood in the street waiting for “her, I could hardly 
take her down-stairs, and leave her with a stranger. 
Gretchen followed us crying; and my grandmother 
watched us from the balcony. Two children who 
were in the carriage were looking out, curious to see 
their new companion; but the lady sat back in a 
corner, with a thick veil over her face, and her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

‘*Madame,” I said, holding Sylvie close to me, 
‘‘my sister is a little child whose mother is dead. 
She is ill and full of trouble at leaving us. I beg 
of you to be very kind to her.” 

Then the stranger held out her arms, and took 
Sylvie into them, and gave her a place next to her 
in the carriage. And the time being up, the door 
was shut, and the driver set off as rapidly as he 
could along the encumbered streets. 

I ran after the carriage, not expecting to see 
Sylvie again, but to watch as long as I could what 
would become of it. It took the road to the south- 
east gate, the Porte Blanche, through which the 
Germans entered Strasbourg at the end of the 
siege; and after it had passed through, Sergeant 
Klein, who had run with me, took me up into a 
watch-tower on the walls, from which we cculd 
trace it for some distance. At last we could see it 
no longer, and I turned homewards, very down- 
cast for some things, and very glad for others. 
However, when Sergeant Klein brought us word 
that the carriage had been allowed to pass through 
the German camp, and that Sylvie was out of all 
danger now, I grew so light-hearted and content 
that I made my grandmother, and even Gretchen, 
laugh heartily over our supper. For you must not 
suppose that all this time we never laughed or had 
any pleasantness. Gretchen used to be as pleased 
and proud as possible when she could give us some 
surprise at dinner. It was very difficult, for there 
was neither milk, nor eggs, nor fresh meat, nor 
fresh vegetables to be bought. We were eating 
the horses and donkeys by this time ; only Gretchen 
cooked them beautifully, and gave them fine names, 
which amused us. She certainly had a secret store ; 
for long after potatoes were worth their weight in 
silver, if not in gold, as she had prophesied, she still 
provided us with some, roasted so secretly that we 
knew nothing of them till the moment came for 
eating them. We never left a morsel, even of the 
peel; and you might have searched Strasbourg with 
candles for fragments of food thrown away or wasted, 
and not found any; at least, in our part of the city, 
though they say there was waste still in some 
of the kitchens of the rich people; but I cannot 
tell how far that is true. It was a sin, when 
there were hundreds almost, if not quite, dying of. 
famine. 

As for Elsie, Gretchen reckoned her in the place 
of Sylvie; or else she might havegrumbled dreadfully 
about her little extra mouth to find food for. She 
seemed to have forgotten Louise quite, or else her 
heart was growing very much harder every day. 
She grieved more over the house and the furniture 
than over the death and misery of her fellow- 
creatures. Yet she was a faithful servant to us. 

I had one grand contest with her, and then I gave 
in. I was going out one day to our baker’s, for poor- 
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Gretchen really dare not go, when a tribe of about 
half-a-dozen lads pushed past me, looking as hungry 
as starved rats, with sunken cheeks and eyes gleam- 
ing with famine. That is a look I could never de- 
scribe to you in any words. One of them, the fore- 
most, had a half-rotten turnip in his hands, held fast 
between both of them—for the others were following 
and dodging him about, as birds will do in a hard 
frost, when one of them gets a good crumb of bread 
in his beak. He was a little fellow, almost breath- 
less, and with no strength to speak of; and so were 
all the rest, except one, who was about as big as I, 
and who had known how to pilfer and pick up for 
himself better than the others, Just as I came up 
he had pinned the little lad in a corner, and was 
hitting him on both sides of the head to make him 
drop the turnip. My blood rose at that, and I rushed 
upon him, giving him a blow which knocked him | 
over like a nine-pin, for he, too, was feeble with hun- | 
ger. Then I placed myself before the little fellow, | 
with my face towards the rest, and said to him over 
my shoulder, ‘‘ Eat away; I will take care of you.” | 

But as I stood looking into the face of the lad I | 
had knocked down—a savage, desperate face, made 
old, very old, before its time—a great rush of pity 
came over me all at once. What had I done? 
Would the Lord Jesus Christ have done this thing ? 
It was right for me to protect the oppressed, but 
could it not have been in some other way? This one 
was my brother also. If I might stretch out my 
right hand to the Lord, and call him my Brother, 
he would expect me to stretch out my left hand to 
this poor, savage, desperate fellow, and call him my 
brother, too. ‘That is how it seemed to me as I 
stood looking at him. I think he knew I was growing 
sorry for him, for he was just going to slink away. 

‘«Stop!” I cried, ‘are you very hungry?” 

‘*Famished!” he muttered, looking less wilful, 
but quite as miserable as before. 

‘You follow me,” I said; and the lad kept close 
to me all the way to the baker’s. It was a long time 
before I could get my turn, but he never took his 
expecting eyes off me. When I got my little loaves 
I gave one of them to him, and he snatched it from 
me with a wild, half-mad shout, and darted away at 
a full run, partly dreading I should change my mind. 
But I would not have changed it; no, not for all 
Strasbourg. 

However, when I reached home with one loaf 
short, you should have heard Gretchen! I thought 
her head was turned. It was of no use telling her 
I meant to go without myself; that did not pacify 
her a bit. 

‘‘A boy like you will satisfy himself with some- 
thing,” she said; “if it isn’t bread, it will be soup, 
or rice, or potatoes, or something. Don’t talk to me. 
If you mean to provide for all the famishing beggars 
in Strasbourg, I will give up the keys to you at once, 
and then we shall see! It is as much as I can do 
now to keep life in you all; and who knows when 
the end is to come? No succour reaches us; and 
General Uhrich will see us all perish rather than 
surrender. I’ve given in about Louise; I’ve given 
in about Elsie; but I’m firm now. No, no, Max. 
Make me your faithful promise, here and now, 
that you will not give away a bit or a drop, without 
I say yes to it.” 

It was a hard thing to do; but I wa:s compelled to 
do it. Perhaps Gretchen was right; at any rate she 








loved my grandmother and me. 


MAX KROMER. 


CHAPTER X. 
* Sh! how soon! Ah! how soon! 

Our career in life is done! 

Yesterday with banners flying ; 

To-day upon the tield we are lying; 

Borne to-morrow to the grave.” 

Lissetu was kept hard at work among the wounded, 
by whom I do not mean only those soldiers who fell 
under the fire of the besiegers on the ramparts and in 
the trenches. There were a good number of those, but 
besides them there were hundreds of the citizens who 
were maimed and mutilated by the bursting of shells 
and the falling of buildings. Many of them were 
children, who could not escape quickly enough from 
any sudden peril. There was a good deal of sick- 
ness besides, caused by the famine among the poor 
people, thousands of whom were homeless, or living 
in mere sheds built amongst the ruins. So Lisbeth 
had as much to do as she could get through, and I 
thought I saw her face growing paler and sadder, 
in spite of its quiet smile, every time I saw her. 

You remember that all the upper part of our house 
had fallen a little before Sylvie left us. Yet there 
was scarcely a house left in our part of the city in as 
good a condition as our own. Still nothing and no- 
body could prevail upon my grandmother to quit it, 
though every day some portion of the roofless walls 
fell either inside or outside the building. For though 
no second shell struck it, it was so shaken with the 
firing, and the destruction of the other houses about 
it, that it seemed all breaking up and near its end, 
like an old man, full of troubles and ailments. 

At length there was nothing for it but to take 
refuge in the cellars, and make them as habitable as 
possible, Sergeant Klein and I went down to look 
what we could do with them, and Gretchen followed 
us with evident anxiety. There were three of them, 
one within the other; the first having a window just 
below the level of the street. But not a ray of day- 
light could we have, for a heap of earth was needful 
over this opening to protect us from the fragments of 
any shell which might explode in the street. It would 
be the safest place we could have; but what with the 
damp, and the darkness, and the chill, it was a dismal 
refuge for my old grandmother, who had been used 
all her life to handsome rooms, and brilliant light, 
and comfortable warmth. 

“‘ Sergeant,” I said, feeling very downcast, ‘‘ how 
long is this to last ?”’ 

1 could see by the light of our lantern how very 
grave he was. 

‘‘ Max,” he answered, “if it’s true what we hear, 
only there is no depending upon rumours, the general 
must surrender sooner or later. They say Marshal 
Bazaine is shut up in Metz and cannot get out; but 
that is not the worst.” 

‘What is the worst?” I asked. 

. “It cannot be true,’ he said, “it’s a Prussian . 
boast. They say the Emperor and General Mac 
Mahon have been beaten at Sedan and given them- 
selves up; they and all the army, and gone pri- 
soners into Germany, while the Prussians are 
marching on to Paris,” 

I could hardly speak or move, so great was my 
wonder and my dismay. 

‘*But who is there to come to our succour?” I 
asked. 

‘«'There is none but God,” he said, raising his hat. 
I believe he was a good man, though he was very 
silent and reserved, even to Lisbeth, who had a way 
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with her which drew people to talk of what was in 
their inmost minds. 

‘¢ Then we may have to stay in this hole weeks and 
weeks!” cried Gretchen, whom we had forgotten, 
and who had been busy somewhere in the cellar. 

‘Ah! let us make it as comfortable as we can,” 
answered the sergeant; ‘‘ come, Max, I am ready to 
help you down with the furniture.” 

So we moved the best of the things down into the 
cellars; but how changed the best furniture was to the 
time when I could see my own face in the polished 
wood and brass. Gretchen made many a lament over 
it as she received it from us; for what with the dust, 
and the smashing in of the window-panes, and the 
flying of splinters, it had got many a scratch and 
stain upon it. Yet we arranged it as well as we 
could in the cellars; and when all was done and the 
lamp lit, and a chauffrette with hot embers in it placed 
before my grandmother’s chair for her feet, it looked 
better, far better, than I had expected. When it 
was all done, Sergeant Klein went up to our salon 
to help my grandmother to come down the dark and 
gloomy steps into our place of refuge. 

I fancy I can see them now coming slowly, step by 
step, down into the cellar, Sergeant Klein guiding 
her as tenderly as a woman could, with all the 
strength of a strong man added to the gentleness ; 
and my grandmother leaning upon his arm so feebly, 
and peering with her dim eyes into the black dark- 
ness before her. Elsie was on the steps above them, 
following quietly, with her knitting in her hand, 
holding it clasped to her as her greatest treasure, 
while a little of the light of day seemed to linger 
about the child. 

‘“‘ Sergeant,”’ said my grandmother, when he was 
about to bid us good evening, ‘‘stay and have your 
supper with us in our new dwelling-place.” 

I liked that, for she had maintained a kind of 
ancient dignity which kept him at a distance. But 
I had to entreat him to stay; and when he complied 
he was quite dull under the restraint of her pre- 
sence, yet I saw that the honour pleased and gratified 
him. Even Gretchen was quite content. She said it 
was a very different thing entertaining one of our 
brave defenders to giving loaves of bread to any 
ragged urchin in the streets. 

It was a day or two after this—day and night were 
now nearly the same to us, andI cannot be sure how 
long it was—that I found Sergeant Klein one evening 
in full regimentals, both he and his men, and about to 
be absent for the whole night. Their rooms were 
above us now, for they had taken possession of the 
ground-floor, which had formerly been a shop, with a 
dwelling-room behind it; and we liked to feel that 
they were close at hand. Sergeant Klein’s face was 
grave, as it always was; but I was struck that 
evening by the unusual animation of it, and the 
brisker tones of his voice, as he said cheerfully to 
me, ‘* Good-by, Max, till to-morrow.” 

But the next morning I carried Elsie, as I often 
did, to the hospital where Lisbeth was nursing. It 
was in one of the churches, and the floor was covered 
with low beds, touching almost upon one another, 
with scarcely room to stir between them. Lisbeth 
was stooping over one of them, the tears rolling down 
her face, a strange thing to see, for she was grown 
used to all kinds of suffering and death. I stepped 
as softly as I could up the narrow aisle between the 
thick rows of beds, and looked down upon the face 
lying almost at my feet. It was bloodless and grey, 


and very still; but the eyes were open, looking at 
us, and recognising us all with a sort of smile. 

“Oh, Sergeant Klein!” Icried, ‘how is it? how 
has it happened?” But I could say nothing more, 
for it was a more horrible thing to me than I can 
tell to see him lying there, when only the evening 
before he had called out to me, ‘‘ Good-by, Max, till 
to-morrow.’ His lips moved, and Lisbeth bent over 
him to catch what he was saying. 

‘‘He wants Elsie to sit on the bed by him,” she 
said; ‘‘take care she does not hurt him¢ and stay 
with them, Max, there is so much to do to-day.” 

She went away, leaving him with me. I put Elsie 
on the bed, and knelt down beside it, taking care 
that she should not hurt him by pressing too near to 
him. He lay looking at her fondly for a few minutes, 
and thinking of his own little children, perhaps. 

‘“‘ How does Elsie’s knitting go on ?”” he whispered 
with his white lips. 

‘‘Oh,” she said, sorrowfully, ‘‘it not so clean as 
it ought to be; nobody could knit it clean now. But 
when it is finished, my mother is going to wash it 
quite white—as white as snow.” 

‘‘ As white as snow,” he murmured, ‘ as white as 
snow.” 

He looked at me eagerly, as if he wanted to ask 
me a question ; and I guessed what it was. 

‘You want to know where those words are?” I 
said, and his eyes answered ‘“‘ Yes” as plainly as if 
his lips had spoken it. 

‘¢ Come now, and let us reason together, saith the 
Lord: though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow.” 

Then I thought of another verse or two which I 
believed would comfort him; and I said them, 
kneeling down with my mouth close to his ear, for 
the cannon were booming all the time, so that one 
could not hear easily. His face grew bright as he 
listened. 

‘These are they which came out of great tribu- 
lation, and have washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb. They shall hunger 
no more, neither thirst any more; neither shall the 
sun light on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb 
which is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, 
and lead them unto living fountains of waters, and 
God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 

‘‘ Washed!” he said, with long pauses between 
the words, ‘‘ washed—as white as snow—in the blood 
of the Lamb!” 

I scarcely dared to look into his face, so white with 
the coming of death; but suddenly, with a great 
effort, he drew Elsie’s face down to his, and kissed 
her. When I lifted her up a moment or two after, 
he was dead. 

Once more Lisbeth and I followed a funeral to the 
garden. When we had been there before, the flowers 
were still blooming, and each one had a quiet grave 
to himself; but now a great trench was dug, and the 
coffins were laid in it three or four deep, all buried 
together in haste, and almost without mourning. 
The flowers and the bees were gone; only the sun- 
shine and the blue sky, and the stars of night were 
the same. ‘These would look down upon the graves, 
unchanged, when all memory of those who had 
perished was forgotten. 

But I could not help wondering what would 
become of Sergeant Klein’s wife and children, and the 
little farm on the hills that he had left only two 
months ago. 
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Tus Census oF 1871.—On the night of Palm Sunday, April 
2, in the present year, the decennial numbering of the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland will be taken. In the seven censuses 
which have been taken since the commencement of the 19th 
century, the population of England and Wales, including the 
Army and Navy and Merchant Seamen abroad, has been totalled 
thus :— 


Year. Population. Annual Increase. ' Decennial Increase. 


1801 ° 9,156,171 _ oe — 

1811 10,454,529 ° 1,298,358 ve 14 per cent. 
1821 12,172,664 1,718,135 oe 16 + 
1831 14,051,986 1,879,322 +e 15 aA 
1841 16,035,198 1,983,212 an 14 a 

1851 18,054,170 2,018,972 oe 13 ” 


1861 :. 20,293,746 .. 2169576 .. 12 
The comparison of the number of houses in England and Wales 
shows a similar increase :— 


Year. Houses Inhabited. Uninhabited. Building. 
1801 1,575,923 .. 57,476 ee No return. 
.  _ 1,797,504. 51,020 oe 16,207 
1821. 2,088,156 . 69,707 ot 19,274 

1831 2,481,544 119,915 24,759 
1841 2,943,945 173,247 # 

1851 ws 3,278,039 .. 153,494 26,571 

1861 3,745,463. 182,325 27,580 


The mode of taking the forthcoming census will be very similar 
to tnat adopted on the last occasion. One of her Majesty’s 

rincipal Secretaries of State is empowered to take the census ; 
but the work, so far as regards England and Wales, will actually 
be done by the Registrar-General of Births and Deaths, from 
whose office at Somerset House instructions will be issued in a 
few days to all the registrars, more than 2,000 in number, 
under his direction to commence their preparations by dividing 
their districts and appointing enumerators to take the census. 
Some time in the course of the week ending Saturday, April 1, 
a printed form will be left with the occupier of every house or 
separate lodging, and the occupier is bound under a penalty of 
not less than 20s. to fill up the same correctly with the name, 
sex, age, rank, condition, relation to head of family, and birth- 
place of every person abiding with him on the night of Sunday, 
April 2, stating also whether any are blind, deaf, dumb, imbe- 
cile, or lunatic. These forms or schedules will be collected by 
the enumerators on the following day, and corrected by them if 
found erroneous. Their contents will then be copied into books, 
tabulated, and a summary made and published about the begin- 
ning of June. The cost of making the census will be paid out 
of the Imperial Exchequer, and the scale of fees must be laid 
before Parliament on the 1st of March. 

FLoppEN FRoM A Scotcn Point oF Vrew!—A Mr. D. E. 
Scott writes to the ‘‘Scotsman”’: *‘ The deliverance of Europe from 
the dismal despotism of a permanent Ultramontane Empire 
under Ferdinand of Spain, Charles vy, and their successors, was 
mainly due to the diversion made by James Iv in favour of 
France, and to that monarch’s consummate talent, as a strategist, 
in leading an expensive English army into a district swept of 
supplies, tempting it to advance and deposit its whole camp and 
commissariat close to Tweed fords, and then, while he employed 

-one part of his army in defeating the convoy, and sweeping all 
the English supplies into Scotland, so shattering and starving 
the rest that it was never more heard of, and Scotland was thus 
enabled to compel Henry vit to make peace with France, and 
defeat the schemes of the Popedom and Ferdinand.” 

Wuite’sCuvn, St. JAMEs’s STREET.—This club can boast of an 
antiquity of very nearly two centuries. It is a comfortable, old- 
fashioned mansion, with no pretensions of course to rivalling the 
glories of its younger Tory brethren, the Carlton, the Conserva- 
tive, and the Junior Carlton ; but it was the rallying point of 
‘oryism at atime when ‘‘ Conservatism ” and ‘‘ Conservatives ” 
were terms unknown to common use. Apart, however, from 
its political character, it was also most rigidly aristocratic and 
exclusive ; and the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh 
are not the first members of the Royal Family whom it has 
reckoned among its habitués. The Prince of Wales of 60 or 70 
years since was a member of it, and like its neighbour on 
the opposite side of the way (Brooks’s) it was notorious in his 

,days for high play. Many anecdotes of the Tory heroes of other 
days, and their doings at White’s, may be gleaned by the 
industrious reader from such books of anecdote biography as 
those of the Duke of Buckingham and Captain Gronow. The 
author of Murray’s ‘‘ Handbook of London” speaks of it as 
having been known at the end of the 17th century as ‘‘ White’s 
Chocolate House,” and he adds that originally it stood near the 
bottom of St. James’s Street ; a writer in *‘ Notes and Queries ”’ 





tells us that the original White’s was ‘‘ one of the most successful 
clubs of its time,” and that within its walls George Selwyn, 
Gilly Williams, Chesterfield, Steele, Cibber, and other wits of 
the day used to spend their idle hours. This old house was 
unfortunately destroyed by fire in April, 1733, and, in conse- 
quence, another ‘‘ Chocolate House,” at first called ‘* Arthur’s,”’ 
after its founder, was opened near the top of the street in order 
to supply its place. In 1761, Mr. Arthur died, and his only 
daughter conveyed it by marriage to the head waiter, a Mr. 
tobert Mackreth, who thereupon became a private gentleman, was 
returned to Parliament for Castle Rising, in Norfolk, and other 
boroughs, and eventually knighted. He is mentioned by Horace 
Walpole in one of his letters to the Rev. William Mason, and it 
is recorded of him that he sent a challenge to Sir John Scott, 
afterwards Lord Eldon. Mackreth soon after marrying Miss 
Arthur, gave up the business, and we learn from ‘‘George Selwyn 
and his Cotemporaries”’ that from hishands it passed into those of 
a Mr. Chambers. ‘* Murray’s Handbook,”’ which gives some 
curious particulars, says, ‘‘ as a clubits history dates from 1736, 
when the house ceased to be an open ‘chocolate house,’ that 
any one might enter who was prepared to pay for what he had. 
It was then made a private house, for the convenience of the 
chief frequenters of the place, whose annual subscriptions 
towards its support were paid to the proprietor, by whom the 
club was formed. With reference to the great spirit of gaming 
which prevailed at White’s, the arms of the club were designed 
by Horace Walpole and George Selwyn. The blazon is vert (for 
a card table), three parolis proper on a chevron sable (for a 
hazard table), two rouleaus in saltire, between two dice proper ; 
on a canton sable a white ball (for election) argent. he sup- 
porters are an old and young knave of clubs; the crest an arm 
out of an earl’s coronet shaking a dice-box; and the motto, 
‘Cogit amornummi.’ Round the arms is a claret-bottle ticket, 
by way of order. The club on June 20, 1814, gave a ball at 
Burlington House to the Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, 
and the allied Sovereigns then in England, which cost 
£9,849 2s. 6d. Covers were then laid for 2,400 people. Three 
weeks after the club gave a dinner to the Duke of Wellington, 
which cost £2,480 18s. 9d. 

AMERICAN Frnancr.—The Secretary of the Treasury in his 
annual report gives the following statements of the receipts and 
expenditures of the Government for the three fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1870, June 30, 1871, and June 30, 1872. The state- 
ment for the first year is from actual returns, and for the current 
year is an estimatg for the last three quarters and actual returns 
for the first quarter. For the next fiscal year, ending in 1872, 
the statement is wholly estimated. 


REcEIPTs. 
Fiscal years ending 





t e | 
June 30, 1870. June 30, 1871. June 30, 1872. 
Dols. Cts. Dols. Cts. Dols. Cts. 





Customs.. .. . 194,538,374 44 .. 185,729,473 57 .. 175,000,000 0 
Inland Revenue . 185,128,859 37 .. 147,147,137 92 .. 126,418,000 © 
Land sales .. 3,350,481 76 .. 2,842,437 67 .. 8,000,000 0 
Miscellaneous .. 28,237,762 06 .. 23,382,181 59 .. 16,000,000 0 

Total .. —-«..:-411,255,477 63 359,101,230 75 .. 320,418,000 0 

EXPENDITURES. 

Civil List, etc... . 69,234,017 16 .. 72,207,242 49 .. 64,188,971 1 
army ..  ..  « 57,655,675 40 .. 40,218,588 36 .. 28,488,194 0 


Navy ‘ 21,780,229 87 .. 


‘ a ee 19,815,237 58 .. 20,045,417 77 
Indians and Pensions.. 31,748,140 32 .. 


38,325,451 89 .. 35,021,569 08 





Debt Interest .. +» 129,235,498 +. 119,496,450 51 .. 
Permanent Appro- 
priations - ee -— oe — - 132,528,234 0 
Sinking Fund .. a we nie 29,366,933 0 
Total .. 309,653,560 75 .. 290,062,920 33 .. 309,639,319 61 


Annual Surplus -» 101,601,916 88 .. 69,038,309 92 .. 10,778,680 39 

Lorp LAWRENCE ON INDIAN Misstons.—At a meeting of 
the Highbury Auxiliary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, 
Lord Lawrence (late Governor-General of India) presided, and 
in the course of his remarks said that he believed the missionaries 
of the various denominations who were labouring in India were 
all working together with zeal and self-abnegation, and if there 
was any body of Englishmen who might be said to go to that 
country from pure motives and without any self-interest, it was 
the missionaries, for they suffered many privations, and to his 
knowledge sometimes lost their lives among the people to benefit 
whom they had done everything they possibly could. Much as. 
England had done for India, the missionaries had done more 
for her than all other agencies combined. 
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